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METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


The Hygiene of Writing. 


Edward Everett Hale gives the following de- 
scription of his mode of life, which at the 
same time is full of advice to authors in gen- 
eral: — 

“The business of health for a literary man 
seems to me to depend largely upon sleep. He 
should have enough sleep, and should sleep 
well. He should avoid whatever injures sleep. 

“This means that the brain should not be 
excited or even worked hard for six hours 
before bedtime. Young men can disregard 
this rule, and do; but as one grows older he 
finds it wiser to throw his work upon morning 
hours. If he can spend the afternoon, or even 
the evening, in the open air, his chances of sleep 
are better. The evening occupation, according 
to me, should be light and pleasant, as music, a 
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novel, olla aloud, conversation, the theatre, 
or watching the stars from the piazza. Of 
course, different men make and need different 
rules. I take nine hours for sleep in every 
twenty-four, and do not object to ten. 

“T accepted very early in life Bulwer’s esti- 
mate that three hours a day is as large an aver- 
age of desk work as a man of letters should try 
for. I have, in old newspaper days, written for 
twelve consecutive hours; but this is only a 
tour de force,.and in the long run you waste 
strength if you do not hold every day quite 
closely to the average. 

“As men live, with the telegraph and the 
telephone interrupting when they choose, and 
this fool and that coming in when they choose 
to say, ‘I do not want to interrupt you; I will 
only take a moment,’ the great difficulty is to 
hold your three hours without a break. Ifa 
man has broken my mirror, I do not thank him 
for leaving the pieces next each other; he has 
spoiled it, and he may carry them ten miles 
apart if he chooses. So, if a fool comes in and 
breaks my time in two, he may stay if he wants 
to; he is none the less a fool. What I want 
for work is unbroken time. This is best se- 
cured early in the morning. 

“I dislike early rising as much as any man, 
nor do I believe there is any moral merit in it, 
as the children’s books pretend; but to secure 
an unbroken hour, or even less, I like to be at 
my desk before breakfast. As long before as 
possible I have a cup of coffee and a soda bis- 
cuit brought me there, and in the thirty to sixty 
minutes which follow before breakfast, I like to 
start the work of the day. If you rise at a 
quarter past six, there will be comparatively few 
map pedlers, or book agents, or secretaries of 
charities, or jailbirds, who will call before 
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eight. The hour from 6.30 to 7.30 is that 
of which you are most sure. Even the mother- 
in-law or the mother of your wife’s sister’s hus- 
band does not come then to say that she should 
like some light work with a large salary as 
matron in an institution where there is nothing 
to do. 

“T believe in breakfast very thoroughly, and 
in having a good breakfast. I have lived in 
Paris a month at atime and detest the French 
practice of substituting for breakfast a cup of 
coffee, with or without an egg. Breakfast is a 
meal at which much time may be spent with 
great advantage. People are not apt to come 
to it too regularly, and you may profit by the 
intermission to read your newspaper and lecture 
on its contents. There’s no harm in spending 
an hour at the table. 

“ After breakfast do not go to work for an 
hour. Walk out in the garden, lie on your back 
on a sofa and read, in general, ‘loaf’ for that 
hour, and bid the servant keep out everybody 
who rings the bell, and work steadily till your 
day's stint is done. If you have had half an 
hour before breakfast, you can make two hours 
and a half now. 

“Itis just so much help if you have a good 
amanuensis; none, if youhaveapoorone. The 
amanuensis should have enough else to do, but 
be at liberty to attend to you when you need. 
Write as long as you feel like writing; the 
moment you do not feel like it, give him the pen 
and walk up and down the room dictating. 
There are those who say that they can tell the dif- 
ference between dictated work and work written 
by the author. I do not believe them. I will 
give a share in the Combination Protoxide Sil- 
ver Mine of Grey’s Gulch to anybody who will 
divide this article correctly between the parts 
which I dictated and those which are written 
with my own red right hand. 

“Stick to your stint till itis done. If Philis- 
tines come in, as they will in a finite world, deduct 
the time which they have stolen from you and 
go on so much longer with your work till you 
have done what you set out to do. 

“When you have finished the stint, stop. Do 
not be tempted to go on because you are in 
good spirits for work. There is no use in mak- 
ing ready to be tired to-morrow. You may go 


out of doors now, you may read, you may in 
whatever way get light and life for the next 
day. Indeed, if you will remember that the 
first necessity for literary work is that you have 
something ready to say before you begin, you 
will remember something which most authors 
have thoroughly forgotten or never knew. 

“This business of writing is the most ex- 
hausting known to men. You should, therefore, 
steadily feed the machine with fuel. I find it a 
good habit to have standing on the stove a cup 
of warm milk, just tinged in color with coffee. 
In the days of my buoyant youth I said, ‘of the 
color of the cheek of a brunette in Seville.’ | 
had then never seen a brunette in Seville; but 
I have since, and I can testify that the descrip- 
tion was good. Beef tea answers as well; a 
bowl of chowder quite as well as either. In- 
deed, good clam chowder is probably the form 
of nourishment which most quickly and easily 
comes to the restoration or refreshment of the 
brain of man. 

“If this bowl of coffee, or chowder, or soup 
is counted as one meal, the working man who 
wishes to keep in order will have five meals a 
day, besides the morning cup of coffee, or of 
coffee colored with milk, which he has before 
breakfast. Breakfast is one; this extended 
lunch is another; dinner is the third, say at 
half-past two ; tea is the fourth, at six or seven; 
and, what is too apt to be forgotten, a sufficient 
supper before bedtime is the fifth. This last 
may be as light as you please, but let it be suffi- 
cient, —a few oysters, a slice of hot toast, clam 
chowder again, or a bowlof soup. Never go to 
bed in any danger of being hungry. People are 
kept awake by hunger quite as much as bya 
bad conscience. 

“Remembering that sleep is the essential 
force with which the whole scheme starts, de- 
cline tea or coffee within the last six hours 
before going to bed. If the women-kind insist, 
you may have your milk and water at the tea- 
table, colored with tea; but the less the better. 

“ Avoid all mathematics or intricate study of 
any sort in the last six hours. This is the stuff 
dreams are made of, and hot heads, and the 
nuisances of waking hours. 

“Keep your conscience clear. Remember 
that because the work of life is infinite you 
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cannot do the whole of it in any limited period 
of time, and that, therefore, you may just as 
well leave off in one place as in another. 

“No work of any kind should be done in the 
hour after dinner. After any substantial meal, 
observe, you need all your vital force for the 
beginning of digestion. For my part, I always 
go to sleep after dinner and sleep for exactly an 
hour, if people wili only stay away; and I am 
much more fond of the people who keep away 
from me at that time than I am of the people 
who visit me.” 





A Humorist’s Regimen. 


Robert Barr (whose pseudonym, “ Luke 
Sharp,” is familiar to the readers of the De- 
troit Free Press) has written an article on 
“How a Literary Man Should Live,” which 
may be cited in conclusion : — 

“lam not,” he says, ‘“‘an advocate of early 
rising. I believe, however, that every literary 
man should have fixed hours for getting up. 
Iam very firm with myself on that score. I 
make it a rule to rise every morning in winter 
between the hours of six and eleven, and in 
summer from half-past five until ten. A person 
is often tempted to sleep later than the limit I 
tie myself to, but a little resolution with a per- 
son’s self at first will be amply repaid by the 
time thus gained, and the feeling one has of 
having conquered a tendency to indolence. I 
believe that a literary man can get all the sleep 
he needs between eight o’clock at night and 
eleven in the morning. I know, of course, that 
some eminent authorities disagree with me, but 
lam only stating my own experience in the 
matter, and don’t propose to enter into any 
controversy about it. 

“On rising I avoid all stimulating drinks, 
such as tea or coffee. They are apt to set the 
brain working, and I object to work, even in its 
most disguised forms. A simple glass of hot 
Scotch, say half a pint or so, serves to tide over 
the period between getting up and breakfast- 
time. Many literary men work before break- 
fast, but this I regard as a very dangerous 
habit. I try to avoid it, and so far have been 
reasonably successful. I rest until breakfast- 


time. This gives the person a zest for the 
morning meal. 








“For breakfast the simplest food is the best. 
I begin with oyster stew, then some cold 
chicken, next a few small lamb chops and 
mashed potatoes, after that a good-sized beef- 
steak and fried potatoes, then a rasher of bacon 
with fried eggs (three), followed by a whitefish 
or two, the meal being completed with some 
light, wholesome pastry, mince pie for prefer- 
ence. Care should be taken to avoid tea or 
coffee, and I think a word of warning ought to 
go forth against milk. The devastation that 
milk has wrought amony literary men is fearful 
to contemplate. They begin, thinking that if 
they find it is hurting them, they can break off, 
but too often before they awaken to their 
danger the habit has mastered them. I avoid 
anything at breakfast except a large tumbler of 
brandy, with a little soda water added to give it 
warmth and strength. 

“No subject is of more importance to the 
literary aspirant than the dividing of the hours 
of work. I divide the hours just as minutely as 
I can, and then take as few of the particles as 
possible. I owe much of my success in life to 
the fact that I never allow work to interfere 
with the sacred time between breakfast and 
dinner. That is devoted to rest and thought. 
Much comfort can be realized during these 
hours by thinking what a stir you would make 
in the literary world if you could hire a man 
like Howells for five dollars a week to do your 
work for you. Such help, I find, is very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and yet some people hold that 
the labor market is overcrowded. The great 
task of the forenoon should be preparation for 
the mid-day meal. The thorough enjoyment of 
this meal has much to do with a man’s success 
in this life. 

“Of course, 1 do not insist that a person 
should live like a hermit. Because he break- 
fasts frugally, that is no reason why he should 
not dine sumptuously. Some people dine at 
six and merely lunch at noon. Others have 
their principal meal in the middle of the day, 
and have a light supper. .There is such merit 
in both these plans that I have adopted both. 
I take a big dinner and a light lunch at noon, 
and a heavy dinner and a simple supper in the 
evening. A person whose brain is constantly 
worried about how he can shove off his work on 





somebody else has to have a substantial diet. 
The bill of fare for dinner should include every- 
thing that abounds in the market — that the 
literary man can get trusted for. 

“ After a good rest when dinner is over, re- 
main quiet until supper-time, so that the brain 
will not be too much agitated for the trials that 
come after that meal. 

“Tam a great believer in the old adage of 
‘early to bed.’ We are apt to slight the wisdom 
of our forefathers; but they knew what they 
were about when they advised early hours. I 
always get to bed early,—say two or three 
in the morning. I do not believe in night 
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work. It is rarely of a good quality. The 
brain is wearied with the exertions of the day 
and should not be overtaxed. Besides, the 
time can be put in with less irksomeness at the 
theatre, or in company with a lot of congenial 
companions who avoid the stimulating effects 
of tea, coffee, and milk. Tobacco, if used at 
all, should be sparingly indulged in. I never 
allow myself more than a dozen cigars a day; 
although, of course, I supplement this with a 
pipe. 

“When do I do my literary work? Why, 
next day, of course.” 
Dr. H. Erichsen. 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


Once upon a time The Woman said unto her- 
self, “I will be a journalist,” and she betook 
herself to an Editorial Sanctum. 

And as time went on she learned to grind out 
copy, yea! and to boil down columns into 
“ sticks,” and to make herself useful. And one 
day it happened that The Personage in the 
Editorial Sanctum spake unto her, saying, “ Go 
and interview The Great Woman.” And The 
Woman answered, “ Verily!” though her heart 
was in her mouth and terror possessed her 
soul. 

Therefore she made herself fine, and she won- 
dered within her secret heart if The Great 
Woman would perceive that her gown was of 
last year’s fashion and her gloves not without 
reproach, and then she meandered forth. 

When she reached the house of The Great 
Woman her heart failed her, and she turned 
and fled. Once more and she said unto herself, 
“T will!” but she walked by looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. Then she said unto 
herself, “Go to! I must!” and she did. 


She pressed the button and the sable servitor 
did the rest. 

She waited in fear and tremblings, and she 
wished, how she wished, that she had never, 
never entered an Editorial Sanctum. And her 
heart sank within her boots and her gown had 
never before felt so shabby nor her gloves so 
worn, nor had the humility of her place in life 
ever so oppressed her. 

Lo, The Great Woman! 

The Woman’s tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth, her heart palpitated, and her cheek paled. 
But when she looked upon The Great Woman, 
she beheld that The Great Woman also was in 
a state of nervous agitation and a very ordinary 
gown. Such a quiet, peaceable-looking little 
woman was she, who seemed quite as much in 
dread of that awful impersonal obstruction, The 
Interview, as The Woman herself. 

And then — and then — 

The Woman never knew exactly how it hap 
pened. It was by inspiration. The Woman 
found herself growing very cosy and confiden- 
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tial and acquainted with The Great Woman, 
and she forgot all about interviews and editors, 
and chatted as only one woman can chat with 
another woman, when both have common inter- 
ests. And The Great Woman knew so much 
more than The Woman, that she was moved to 
speak her brightest and give her best. 

And so it happened that she called The 
Woman “my dear,” and squeezed her hand 
good-bye, and said all manner of friendly words, 
and The Woman departed in a state of beati- 
tude. 

The Woman had forgotten every single ques- 
tion she had meant to ask. Her note-book was 
a blank and her intended interview was a 
“fizzle,” for she hadn’t even a genealogical 
record of The Great Woman, and had certainly 
forgotten what kind of a gown she had on, and 
even the color of the curtains in the parlor. 

But she wrote something. 

And the Editorial Personage decorated it 


2 


with big black headlines, and The Woman’s 
heart rejoiced. 

In later days The Woman has interviewed 
many great ones and under divers conditions. 
She has interviewed through cracks of doors, 
on front stoops, and under second-story win- 
dows at the midnight hour; in railroad trains 
and hotel corridors; on street corners and in 
carriages; in green-rooms and church vestries ; 
in the family kitchen at house-cleaning time, 
and in my lady’s boudoir with my lady’s bangs 
in curl-papers. 

She has been treated as is the book-agent 
and the soap-pedler; and again she has been 
feasted in flesh and spirit, and entertained as an 
angel unawares. 

But never, never can be forgotten the terror 
and the triumph of the first interview, by which 
The Woman learned that great ones have human 
sympathies, and was no longer afraid. 


Boston, Mass. Mary Worswick. 





HOW MY STORIES ARE MADE. 


I am not certain that I have chosen my title 


rightly. Some writers assert that stories are 
not made, but that they spring full-fledged from 
the brain of their happy authors. This may 
be true,—in some instances,—but I have 
never been so fortunate. 

Perhaps I should have been nearer right if I 
had called this “ How My Stories Make Them- 
selves”; for this I think is what they do, but 
not in the quick and happy manner that has 
been suggested. 

It may be presumptuous for one so little 
known as I to venture into a field that is sup- 
posed to be preémpted by famous names, or 
to think that any public exposition of my 
methods could have value or interest. But my 
excuse is Touchstone’s, that, though poor things, 
my stories are mine own, and I have a tender 


place in my heart for them. I hope I may not 
be accused of egotism because the personal ele- 
ment is here made so conspicuous, for I see no 
way to avoid it. 

I had been for some time engaged in literary 
work of various sorts before entering upon the 
business of story-telling. I had essayed it once 
or twice, but had not been able to bring my 
stories to any conclusion. One who knew of 
my attempts (and who, perhaps, knew me better 
than I knew myself) urged me to repeat the 
trial. And it was finally to prove that I could 
not do it that I began the task in earnest. 

I set about it early one morning. The pre- 
vious evening I had walked with my wife a long 
distance in the country. It was a beautiful 
summer night, and our way was along a well- 
made road lying between green fields. Com- 
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fortable farmsteads were on either hand. From 
the barnyards we could hear the lowing of 
cattle and the neighing of borses. The smoke 
curled up from kitchen chimneys, where house- 
wives were preparing the evening meal. As 
the night came on lights flitted out here and 
there. 

In the comprehensive and impersonal way 
that women have, my companion made a sweep- 
ing gesture that included the whole of visible 
nature, and exclaimed that here was a good 
scene for a story. 

I replied that while it might be a good scene 
for a story, I knew of no story for the scene. 
It may be that I was irritated because my brain 
could not at will conjure one up. But I now 
believe that I had so long accustomed myself 
to think that I was deficient in imagination, 
that 1 had ceased to make any effort. 

Still there! was something about the scene 
that impressed me with its possibilities. 
facts took strong hold of me. One was a long, 
smooth, white road, leading on endlessly 
through the happy country. The other, that it 
would be a sorry thing for a man to happen 
along that ‘road, having no aim, no home to 
journey toward, but with husy, comfortable 
homes mocking him at every step. 

These thoughts haunted me, yet they had 
taken no tangible form when I began to build a 
story about them. But as I worked, the story 
grew. Order was evolved out of chaos, and the 
story made itself under my pen. I think I am 
wholly truthful in saying that my thought did 
not for an instant outrun my pen. The story 
was told without conscious thinking or planning. 
I do not know that I make this quite clear. I 
had thought, or tried to think, before I began 
to write, but had accomplished nothing. I 
could not weave the story in my mind. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add anything 
further to this, except to say that the story sold, 
— possibly not upon the first intention, but upon 
the second or third, at furthest. 

This surprised me, and at the same time gave 
me a little confidence in myself, so that I resur- 
rected an unfinished manuscript that had lain in 
my desk for years. It was a story, complete as 
far as it went, but I had never been able to 
think out the end. Now I pursued the method 


Two 


that had been successful in the former instance, 
and without much difficulty soon completed it. 
This story, also, was soon sold. 

I then began to try to think of subjects for 
stories; but this I found as futile as the en- 
deavor to write them previously had been. It 
seemed to me that all the stories had been told, 
and I began to wonder how I had by any chance 
fallen upon those two. 

While I was casting about in this way, I read 
in a newspaper a very innocent and unpreten- 
tious paragraph. It was to the effect that the 
wife of a certain Union general had once been 
a flower seller in the streets of an Ohio city; 
that there the general (then a young lieutenant, 
just off for the war) had met and loved her: 
and that, when war’s cruel alarms were over, he 
had hastened back to wed her. I knew well the 
city where the scene of this little romance was 
laid. I went to my desk at once, with barely 
an idea of the story I should write, and the 
thing grew undtr my hand. 

The flower seller, of course, was French; for 
I told myself that none other would have chosen 
so dainty a way of recouping fallen fortunes. 
The characters dropped into their places and 
into the story easily. The early days of the 
war gave opportunity for the sound of the drum 
and the fife. The mixture of nationalities 
made possible a little quaint phrasing. Over it 
all drooped the folds of Old Glory, threatened 
with the loss of all the Southern stars from its 
azure field. 

So easily did this story sell, that I decided 
story-writing to be the especial branch of litera- 
ture in which fame and fortune awaited me. 
Still I was conscious that I could not think 
stories. I was continually haunted by the fear 
that I should not be able to write another. 
But suggestions would come to me, in news- 
paper paragraphs, in stories told me by friends, 
in the ordinary course of conversation. 

Sometimes these would give merely the sug- 
gestion of a character, or a scene; and itisa 
peculiar fact that when I am strongly impressed 
by a scene I rarely have difficulty in building a 
story into it. An instance of this may be found 
in some half-dozen stories of the Southwest 
that I have written. When I first found my 
way into the great American desert, it im- 
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pressed me as no other country ever had done. 
It seemed a land made for dreary, tragic lives. 
Suggestions crowded into my brain, and yet I 
could notthink them out. But as soon as I 
had written out the scene, the characters 
dropped into place, and the stories told them- 
selves. 

I have often wondered whether other story 
writers have had a like experience. I have 
seen many statements from writers that their 
stories are thought out in every detail before 


the first sentence is put upon paper. It is true 
that practice makes one more proficient in any 
art, and I do now, at times, have before my 
mind’s eye at the start a sketchy, misty idea of 
what my whole story will be. But the details 
are never worked in, and often in the writing 
my pen departs so wholly from the track marked 
out, that even I cannot discern the relationship 
between the completed story and the child of 
my conception. 

Fames Knapp Reeve. 


FRANKLIN, Ohio. 





THE VALUE OF A PEN NAME. 


The announcement was made in the news- 
papers some time ago that the owners of the 
signature “ Clara Bell,” which for several years; 
more or less, has been attached to syndicated 
gossip letters of varying interest, had sold it 
for $6,000. If that was true, the fact would 
seem to be proof positive that there’s more in a 
name than sweet William, of Avon fame, would 
have us believe. 

There can be no doubt at all about the fact 
that many “pot-boilers” of writers of estab- 
lished reputation would be unable to keep up a 
flame if it were not for the assisting bellows of 
a staunch pen name. 

It is interesting, also, to observe the change 
which has come over the pen names, particylarly 
of women, as literature has developed.. A com- 
parison of those of the women writers of the 
present day and of a generation ago shows a 
growth of strength and character correspond- 
ing to the development of these characteristics 
in women’s writings. 

The names of “ Ada Clare,” “ The Swan of 
Litchfield,” “ Florence,” “ Pansy,” ‘“ Eulalie,” 
“Heatherbell,” and “Sophie May” are all sug- 
gestions of the heart throbs, the short sleeves, 
and sighs of lovesick maidens in bosky groves, 
that characterize the sentimental prose and still 
more sentimental poetry of the days of poetesses 


and authoresses. Imagine George Eliot sign- 
ing some of her creations with the name of 
“ Fanny Fern,” which in its time was valuable, 
as such things went in those days. 

Many women have taken the names of men, 
not because of any desire to be known as men, 
but that their work might be criticised without 
allowance being made for the sex of the writer, 
—something which a generation ago was im- 
possible to the gallant, patronizing critics of the 
stronger sex. In only a few instances have 
men taken the names of women. The most 
famous of such pseudonyms was “ Mrs. Parting- 
ton,” who in private life was B. P. Shillaber. 
Benjamin Franklin was at one time in print as 
“Mrs. Silence Dogood”; Theodore Edward 
Hook was “ Mrs. Ramsbotham ”; Douglas Jer- 
rold was “ Mrs. Margaret Caudle”; Alphonse 
Daudet sometimes signed his work “ Marie 
Gaston.” 

The women who have climbed to fame with 
the assistance of a masculine pen name are 
more numerous. One of the first was “ George 
Sand,” who was to her friends Mme. Dudevant. 
Marian Evans Lewes Cross took her name of 
“George Eliot” because it was “ mouth-filling 
and easily pronounced.” “Charles Egbert 
Craddock ” and “ Ralph Iron” were christened 
Mary N. Murfree and Olive Schreiner. 


La ater manne teen TT 
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“John Strange Winter,” author of “ Bootles’ 
Baby,” is Mrs. Henrietta Eliza Vaughn Stan- 
nard; “Howard Glyndon” is Mrs. Laura C. 
Dearing, who is well known in journalism, in 
spite of being deaf and dumb; “Julien Gor- 
don” is Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger; “ Henry 
Gréville,” Alice Marie Celeste Durand. Char- 
lotte Bronté and her two sisters disguised them- 
selves under ambiguous names, Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell, which, while not distinctly mas- 
culine, were certainly not feminine, from a sort 
of conscientious scruple against assuming Chris- 
tian names distinctively masculine. 

Some amusing stories are recorded of the 
ludicrous plight of critics and publishers upon 
discovering the sex of the writers masquerad- 
ing under masculine names. When Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s Southern mountain stories 
appeared, John Boyle O'Reilly became a strong 
admirer, as he said in an editorial criticism, of 
“the keen-eyed young man who must have lived 
among the mountaineers and shared in the moon- 
shining and other wild adventures of the breezy 
dialect charactersketches.” Miss Murfree writes 
a heavy masculine hand, and even her publishers 
were unaware that she was a woman. Once 
upon a time she came up to town on business, 
and from her hotel informed her publisher of 
her presence. He promptly responded with an 
invitation to breakfast, and upon calling for his 
guest was paralyzed to behold a very womanly 
woman, with nothing of the mountains about 
her. 

When “ Adam Bede” was published, it estab- 
lished the reputation of George Eliot, who was 
said to be a Mr. Liggia, of Nuneaton. This 
announcement caused George Eliot to come 

*forward with a letter asking if the act of pub- 
lishing a book deprived a man of all claim to 
the courtesies usual among gentlemen — thus 
adding to the mystery and keeping up the fic- 
tion of a masculine writer. 

Some of the most famous writers have dis- 
tributed the credit of their work over many 
names before attaining the fame which led them 
to appear in their family names. Thackeray 
was prolific in pen names. He was variously 
known as “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” “ Swell- 
more,” “Alonzo Spec,” “Adolphus Simcol,” 
“ Punch’s Commissioner,” “One of Them- 


selves,” “Goliah Muff,” “T. T.,” “A Lady of 
Fashion,” “ Leonidas. Androcles Huggleston,” 
“ Folkstone Canterbury,” “ Mr. Jeames,” “John 
Corks,” “Growley Byles,” “Under Petty,” 
“Benighted Irishman,” “Our Own Bashi 
Bazouk,” “Frederick WHaltemont de Mont- 
morency,” “A Gentleman of the Force,” 
“Charles Yellowplush, Esq.,” “ Theophile Wag- 
staff,” “ Policeman X.,” “ Launcelot Wagstaff, 
Jr.,” “Our Fat Contributor,” “The Contributor 
at Paris,” “Fitzroy Clarence,” “ Fitzboodle,” 
and “ Mr. Brown.” 

Charles Dickens comes in a slow second with 
seven pen names to Thackeray’s twenty-eight 
ormore. “Boz” is the most widely known of 
Dickens’ disguises. It was suggested by a 
little brother’s odd efforts to pronounce Moses. 
“ Geoffry Sparks,” “ Timothy Sparks,” “ Tibbs,” 
“The Uncommercial Traveller,’ “A Sub- 
scriber,” “Your Constant Reader,” were the 
other signatures he used. 

Sir Walter Scott was at times “ The Wizard 
of the North,” “The Visionary,” “ Captain 
Clutterbuck,” “ Jedediah Cleishbotham.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton wrote over his 
initials and sometimes appeared as “ Pisistra- 
tus Caxton.” 

Victor Hugo signed himself “ Paul Focher,” 
“ Aristide,” and “ Hierro.” 

Balzac was at different times “‘ Lord Rhoone,”’ 
“Alfred Coudeux,” “Henri B.,” and “ Horace 
de Saint Ruben.” 

Washington Irving called himself “A Sen- 
timental Philosopher,” “Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker,” “Jonathan Oldstyle,” “ Launcelot 
Longstaff,” which was used by all the contribu- 
tors to Salmagundi,; “Geoffrey Crayon,” and 
“Fray Antonio Agapido.” 

Hawthorne wrote for the Salem Gazette and 
New England Magazine over the pen names 
of “ Royce,” “ Allen,” and “ Ashley”; and Long- 
fellow speaks of his having been called “ Oberon” 
at school. 

Jonathan Swift was another whose pen names 
were numerous. At various times he was 
known to the public as “ Tom Ashe, Esgq.,” “T. 
Fribble,” “Simon Wagstaff, Esq.,” “Isaac 
Bickerstaff,” “ Jack Frenchman,” “ Lemuel Gul- 
liver,” “Student in Astrology,” “The Injured 
Lady,” “A Person of Quality,” “ Tristram 
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Shandy,” “Martinus Scriblerus,” “ Abel 
Roper,” and “Cademus.” 

Thomas Carlyle was “The Censor of the 
Age,” “Dr. Pessimist Anticant,” and “ Teu- 
felsdroch.” 

Those who are better known by their as- 
sumed than their real names are legion. Some- 
times it happens that a euphonious name 
catches the ear of the public, and it reads the 
works of the pen name, when it would pass un- 
heeded those under the more commonplace real 
name of the author. Miss Emily Chubbuck 
was one of those who discovered this. She 
complained to N. P. Willis that the public did 
not appreciate her, and Mr. Willis is said to 
have replied: “ How can you expect any better? 
Who would read a poem signed ‘ Chubbuck’? 
Try ‘Fanny Forrester’ and see the change.” 
And she did. “Mark Twain” is another to 
whom the public, which turns a dull ear to 
Samuel L. Clemens, listens appreciatively. Mr. 
Clemens says the name “Mark Twain” be- 
longed originally to one Captain Isaiah Sellers, 
who used to wrijte river news over it for the 


New Orleans Picayune. He died in 1863, and 
Mr. Clemens, feeling that Captain Sellers 
could not object, appropriated the pseudonym 
without asking permission of the original 
bearer. 

Among others whose pseudonyms are better 
known than their real names are “ Lewis Car- 
roll,” author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” who is 
an English clergyman, Rev. Charles L. Dodg- 
son; “ Hugh Conway,” of “ Called Back ” fame, 
who in real life was Fréderick John Fargus; 
“M. Quad,” who is Charles B. Lewis; “ Bill 
Nye,” Edgar W. Nye; “Max O’Rell,” Paul 
Blouet; “Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler Har- 
ris; “ Mrs. Alexander,” Mrs. Annie F. Hector; 
“Josh Billings,” who was Henry F. Shaw; 
“Bret Harte,” who is Francis Bret Harte; 
“Jenny June,” Mrs. J. C. Croly; “ Artemus 
Ward,” who was Charles F. Browne; “ Pierre 
Loti,” who is Julien Viaud; “Sidney Luska,” 
who is Henry Harland; and “Gail Hamilton,” 
who is Mary Abigail Dodge in every-day life. 
The list might be extended indefinitely. 

New York, N. Y. Mary E. Ff. Kelley. 





A BIT OF EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE. 


Nowhere, unless it be at asummer-hotel table, 
does a man so shamelessly display himself as 
in writing his own biography. Some time ago, 
I was editorially associated with a cyclopedia 
of biography, for which biographical data, with 
regard to the living, were supplied by the sub- 
jects themselves. No one was supposed to be 
interrogated, unless he was something of a 
national as well as a local celebrity; but when 
once the news of the enterprise got abroad, 
every tiny village was found to have its “ Tar- 
tarin” craving notoriety. Bear in mind, please, 
that a biographical cyclopedia of a limited 
number of volumes is precluded by the very 
laws of space from giving a complete Boswellian 
life of every person admitted between its covers, 


and you will understand how the results of the 
observation of human nature, for which I had 
such exceptional opportunities, were not flatter- 
ing to its morality, good sense, or literary ability. 
The moral aspect I shall not present here. It 
is too appalling to be in any way amusing. 
When a dandy falls down in a mud puddle, it is 
quite natural and excusable to laugh at the in- 
congruity; but when the same dandy falls into 
the same puddle‘directly before a locomotive at 
full speed, horror takes the place of mirth. So, 
when moral obliquity is brought to the notice of 
the editor, he feels himself in the presence of a 
human tragedy; whereas, the purely intellectual 
vagaries he meets with are for the most part 
too egregiously absurd to be in any degree 
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pathetic. Itis the object of this article to illus- 
trate a few of the latter. They will be consid- 
ered under two heads: I. Irrelevancies— 
gossiping or sentimental lapses from a sense of 
the fitness of things. II. Literary crudities. , 

The tendency to unbosom to the public-at- 
large such details of personal and family life as 
are at once the torment of the village doctor, 
minister, or milkman, and the glory of a 
Thanksgiving dinner, falls naturally under the 
first head. A lady of considerable literary repu- 
tation, for instance, sent an autobiography which 
contained, in addition to data of genuine in- 
terest about her books, the following, of interest 
to nobody who does not know it already, — and 
that, too, after expressing by letter the most 
charmingly modest doubt whether she was 
famous enough to be allotted cyclopedic space 
at all: “ Five children have blessed our home,” 
she wrote; “the eldest a daughter, who is an 
artist and a pleasing writer of short stories, and 
four noble, industrious, unselfish sons. For 
years I gave up my literary labors, almost en- 
tirely devoting myself to my children and home, 
besides helping with church and orphan asylum 
work. Then the great temperance wave struck 
our city, and for that grand cause I have labored 
with hands and brain for the past fifteen years, 
counting as its greatest blessing to me and 
mine the fact that my four sons, daughter, and 
husband are total abstainers.” Having got the 
better of her modesty by this first essay in auto- 
biography, she sent a second communication, 
a week later, stating that she had forgotten to 
mention several important facts, namely: that 
she was the first president of the W. C. T. U. 
in ville, secretary of “our Women’s Club 
and Library Association,” and president of the 
“ Ladies’ Aid Society” of the Presbyterian 
church. She hoped it was not too late for these 
facts to be inserted, and did want so much to 
see the proofs. Abouta week later still another 
communication was received from her, made 
up of such fragments of her local reputation as 
she had neglected to brush together before. 
Ingenuousness, thy name is woman! 

The undisguised satisfaction of this good 
woman in her good work was matched by that 
of two men; the first of whom vauntingly 
recorded his promotion from the presidency of 


a Western university to the superintendency of 
schools in a town of 5,000 inhabitants; while 
the second, an Episcopal rector, not only named 
the places of burial of his ancestors for several 
genera’ions, gave a full and thrillingly realistic 
account of his conversion, and short ‘biogra- 
phies of the various speakers who took part in 
the political meetings of his college days, but 
also furnished complete lists of the names and 
addresses of his examiners for the deaconate, of 
persons he had baptized (with running com- 
ments as to the circumstances of each conver- 
sion ), of the clergymen who baptized his chil- 
dren, and of pious men and women who were 
friends of the family. Furthermore, his accom. 
panying letter showed that he confidently ex- 
pected all this matter to be printed verbatim. 
Ingenuousness, thy name is man also! 

Of course, every one will be interested to 
hear that Hon. , of ——town, “has a beauti- 
ful home surrounded by fruit and shade trees, 
and, besides, has considerable sums at interest ” ; 
also, that he “made $12,000 in gold mines, and 
would have made more but for fire in ville.” 

A widow of a few months’ standing gave the 
names of the four physicians attendant upon 
her husband during his last sickness (for the 
benefit, I presume, of those of her sex ambitious 
to become widows likewise), described the 
details of the coffin, catalogued the flower 
pieces and their donors, the pall-bearers, and 
the carriages at the funeral, and gave the names 
of the people who sent letters and telegrams of 
condolence. 

The president of a well-known university cast 
his biography into the third person, in order 
that it might be “reproduced without change.” 
He said, among other things: “ His venerated 
grandfather, who, though uneducated, was a 
born philosopher, taught him life is too valua- 
ble, too grand, to waste on trifles. Hence he 
never smoked a cigar, never took but one chew 
of tobacco, never took a drink of whiskey as a 
beverage, never danced a step in his life, never 
was on a race ground, never played a game of 
cards, chess, or billiards, and never was ina 
theatre, and has never baited a hook nor shot a 
gun in——. He never eats pork, cake, or 
highly-seasoned food. He never swore but one 
oath in his life.” Had this ascetic executive 
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himself attended a certain Eastern college in his 
youth, he would have suppressed some of the 
above details, inasmuch as the president of said 
Eastern college used to make it a point to im- 
press upon each of his classes this one wither- 
ing truth: “The world is not interested when 
you become sophomores.” 

Another man of considerable note, who 
chanced to be sent to the International Sunday 
School convention at London, in 1881, incor- 
porated into his biography an original report, 
several pages long, of the proceedings of this 
convention; his reason for the interpolation 
being that his home Sunday school had ten- 
dered him a vote of thanks for it. It closed 
with the subjoined: “Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
delivered a very touching and eloquent address 
on ‘ Teaching for Jesus,’ after which the vast 
assemblage joined in the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper; and then, joining hands in one 
unbroken chain from floor to platform, and 
from platform to gallery, sang the international 
hymn: — 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood 

Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.’ 
It was a supreme hour, and the heart that 
was not thrilled by its blessed influence must 
have been cold indeed.” Supreme, no doubt, 
and very thrilling, but scarcely apropos. 

We could hardly have received more written 
testimonials of ability and character had we 
been a servant girls’ employment bureau. Fur- 
thermore, many took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to vindicate themselves against scandal- 
ous rumors and aspersions, under the impres- 
sion that we were a court of justice. To 
others it was the opportunity of a lifetime to 
ride with free rein their hobbies, social, political, 
moral, and religious. 

So much for irrelevancies; for the “ stupidity 
that is dead to the substance,” as Walter Pater 
puts it. Now for the literary crudities, for the 
“vulgarity that is dead to form.” Of course, 
there were innumerable inaccuracies and inele. 
gancies of language, such as are likely to occur 
in the work of novices or amateurs. The most 
frequent and flagrant offence, however, was that 
“fine writing,” which always “toils for subsis- 
tence,” and never works for a living, and, as 
certainly, never earns one —an offence better 


expressed, perhaps, by the French word, “ em- 
phase,” a little stronger than our “emphasis,” 
and a little weaker than our “ fustian.” 

Here is heroism for you! “ For fifty years 
he could say with Paul: ‘ This one thing I do; 
neither count I my life dear, so that I may 
finish my course with joy.’ And, though pros- 
trated by yellow fever in 1848, and brought 
down to the very jaws of death by cholera in 
1849, and though assaulted by opposition in a 
thousand forms by Catholics, Pedo-Baptists, 
Infidels, grocery-keepers [ italicized to mark the 
sublimity of the climax], and, finally, over- 
whelmed with debts, contracted to save the uni- 
versity, he pressed on for fifty-one years hero- 
ically, saying as Paul did: ‘ None of these move 
me, neither count I my life dear, that I may 
finish my course with joy.’ ” 

And here is loyalty ! “ He has had ten children, 
six daughters and four sons. M , one of his 
sons, died. The names of his surviving children 
are Mary Regina, Clara Virginia, Edgar How. 
ard, Caroline Lincoln, Henry Nicholas, Flor- 
ence Reppert, Charles Sumner, Margaret Snod 
grass, and Elizabeth Dill. Thus Mr. ——’s ac 
tual love for the great men of the Republican 
party is even embalmed among his household 
gods, and perpetuates the names of Lincoln, the 
immortal emancipator, and of Sumner, the 
scholarly senator, and the profound master of 
the logic of legal and historical facts in favor of 
emancipation and liberty, doth folded to the 
bosom of their eternal Father in heaven, and of 
the still surviving General Howard.” 

And here is religion! “Through storm and 
cloud God has guided me and my loved ones. 
Our only son, nineteen, successful as a book- 
keeper at ——, our only daughter completing 
her course in art, considered gifted. Her paint- 
ings in oil seliwell. Love for the church, the 
holy Bible, the prayer-book, is the burning prin- 
ciple of my life. Daily study in these, and in my 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, strengthen 
and uphoid me in my life work for God and his 
poor. Shall expect (D. V.) to live and die in 
the work of my Incarnate Master, to whom be 
all honor, and glory, and majesty throughout 
all ages, world without end. Amen!” Bathos 
is inevitable, unless the article ends here. 
Richard T. Melcher. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WRITER has always maintained that not 
only is instruction in journalism possible, but 
that even better training in newspaper work can 
be had in a rightly-planned school of journalism 


than in any newspaper office. It is true that 
up to the present time the newspaper office has 
been the only practical school of journalism 
available for those desiring to learn the news- 
paper business. The schools of journalism 
that have been established at different times, 
either independently or in connection with 
different colleges, have been well enough in 
their way; but they have not been sufficiently 


practical, and their “graduates,” although 
better, no doubt, for the training they had 
received, would not be accepted in any news- 
paper office in the country as trained news- 
paper men. 
” 
“x * 

Some of these schools have been better than 
others. The first school of the kind, so far as 
the editor of THE WriITER knows, was that 
established in Detroit by Mrs. M. L. Rayne a 
number of years ago. A similar school was 
afterward started in Washington by Mrs. Lucy 
A. Leggett. Neither of these schools pre- 
tended to do much beyond giving to their 
pupils general literary training and some in- 
sight into the methods of newspaper work. A 
more ambitious plan was put into operation two 
or three years ago, at Cornell University, by 
Brainard G. Smith, a trained New York news- 
paper man. Mr. Smith’s department at Cor- 
nell, however, was not so much a school of 
journalism as an extension of the college course 
in English and Rhetoric, to include instruction 
in such writing as newspaper men most fre- 
quently have to do. The experiment was not 
successful, probably because the training was 
more theoretical than practical, although there 
is no doubt that it was very good of its kind, 
and came nearer to being practical training in 
newspaper work than that of any school pre- 
viously established. 


* 
* * 


This year asimilar department on a some- 
what better plan is established at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in charge of Joseph French 
Johnson, who, like Mr. Smith, is a trained news. 
paper man. The plan of the University of 
Pennsylvania course is broader than that of the 
Cornell experiment. The full course covers 
four years, the curriculum of the first two years 
being of a preliminary nature, corresponding to 
the freshman and sophomore years of the 
ordinary college course, and the curriculum of 
the last two years embracing special studies in 
Politics, Economics, Statistics, and History, and 
also a course in the origin, development, and 
function of the newspaper, with practical exer- 
cises having reference to the work of a reporter. 
The plan of the course is an admirable one in 
all respects for students who wish to get the 
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best preliminary training preparatory to under- 
taking practical newspaper work, but the school 
is rather a school of preparation for journalism 
than a school of journalism itself. Mr. Johnson 
says distinctly that he does not expect to turn 
out editors and reporters, but hopes to graduate 
men and women fitted as well as possible to be 
made editors and reporters, by the practical 
experience of a newspaper office. Ina personal 
letter to the editor of THE WRITER he says: 
“The newspapers have exaggerated what I 
hope to accomplish in the way of practical train- 
ing. I donot intend to waste any time trying 
to do for a student what can be done better in a 
newspaper office. I shall try to hammer his 
style incessantly, with a view to making him 
write clearly and compactly, and shall aim to 
make him acquire a lot of information — about 
the sources of information as well as about 
things—that will be very useful to him in 
newspaper work. Those are the two aims of the 
course of journalism that I have no doubt 
about; all else will be experimental.” All of 
this is admirable, and THE WRITER wishes for 
the University of Pennsylvania Department of 


Journalism the best possible success. 


* 
* #* 


To make the list of schools of journalism 
complete, mention must be made of a course 
established this year at Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C., by John L. Weber, formerly an 
editor of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier. The course at Durham College in- 
cludes a single year’s instruction in English, 
Economics, Civics, Political Science, History, 
Sociology, and daily practice in newspaper 
work, and the college catalogue says: “ Any 
student who will take the full year’s course 
will be fitted for actual work in any newspaper 
office.” It will be seen that this school, like 
that of the University of Pennsylvania, aims to 
turn out graduates fitted for newspaper work, 
instead of trained reporters and editors. In 
a letter to THE WRITER, Mr. Weber says: “It 
is not our intention to send our young men in 
flocks to the daily newspaper offices. We will 
make special efforts to improve the country 
weekly newspapers of the South. After we 
have fitted a young man for the management 
of a weekly newspaper, we will endeavor to 


secure a paper for him in such locality as in 
our judgment there is a good field fora well- 
trained and progressive young editor.” The 
plan of this school, also, is good, but it seems 
to be inadequate, and Mr. Weber's English has 
a distinct newspaper flavor. Still another in- 
stitution for giving instruction in newspaper 
work is the Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, of Detroit, which may be dis- 
missed in a very few words, since it attempts 
the absolute impossibility of teaching journal- 
ism by correspondence, and proves its own in- 
efficiency, to the mind of experienced news- 
paper men, by saying in its catalogue that 
“little writing is required on the part of stu- 
dents,” and that its “diploma should have, and 
doubtless will have, weight with employers, 
enabling students to obtain advanced positions 
in newspaper and literary work at the start.” 


* 
* #* 


Such is a complete list of all American 
schools of journalism established up to the 
present time, so far as they have become 
known to the editor of THE WriTEeR. An 
addition to the number is “THE WRITER’S 
School of Journalism,” which is advertised in 
this number of THE WRITER, and which will 
be conducted according to the plan devised by 
the editor of THE WRITER and under his 
direction. The plan of this school was devised 
two or three years ago, and, although the fact 
has not been previously published, it was put 
into successful operation in Boston at that 
time. It differs essentially from that of all 
other schools of journalism in that it aims to 
turn out, not men and women who are prepared 
for practical experience in newspaper work, 
but actually experienced newspaper reporters. 
It does not, of course, expect to do this in 
thirteen lessons, or in a stated time with any 
special pupil, but any pupil who takes the 
course may learn more of actual newspaper 
work in three months, or six months, or a year, 
or any time during which he may be connected 
with the school, than he could possibly learn 
within the same time in any newspaper office. 

as 

The essential feature of the plan is that, by a 
device which cannot be explained here, each 
pupil of the school gets exactly such training in 
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actual newspaper writing and reporting as he 
would have under the city editor of any metro- 
politan newspaper, with the added advantage 
that every step he takes is under the immediate 
supervision and guidance of a competent in- 
structor, who is himself an experienced news- 
paper man. A reporter under the direction of 
a city editor must get his instruction as he can, 
chiefly by observation, and with no purpose on 
the part of his superior to train him in news- 
paper work. In THE WRITER’s School of 
Journalism, although the pupil will be doing 
exactly the same work as the reporters on the 
Boston daily newspapers are doing from day to 
day, the chief object of his superior will be to 
guide his course, and it is for that reason that 
he can get better newspaper training in the 
school, in a given time, than he could in any 
newspaper office. In a newspaper office, more- 
over, a reporter’s literary style is more likely to 
be injured than it is to be improved, and he 
gets no instruction whatever in the right use of 
English. In THE WRITER’s School of Journal- 
ism he will get not only actual newspaper ex- 
perience under the direct supervision of a com- 
petent instructor, but also instruction’in Engljsh 
and Rhetoric, and general direction in the study 
of History, Political Economy, and other sub- 
jects, a knowledge of which is essential to every 
first-rate newspaper man. 
a*s 

The instruction in the school will be chiefly 
individual, and adapted tothe special needs of 
each pupil. The instructors are all experienced 
newspaper men, at present engaged in responsi- 
ble positions on Boston daily newspapers. The 
whole purpose of the school is practical from 
the beginning to the end. Pupils who are 
found to have no special fitness for newspaper 
work will not be accepted, and pupils who are 
not disposed to work are not wanted at the 
school, any more than they are in any news- 
paper office. Special provision is made for 
pupils who do not desire training in actual work, 
but who wish to undertake a course of training 
in English and Rhetoric. The editor of THE 
WRITER believes that the plan he has devised, 
after years of experience in newspaper and 
literary work, full discussion of the subject with 
other experienced newspaper men, and observa- 


tion of the merits and defects of all the schools 
of journalism that have hitherto been estab- 
lished, solves the difficulty of giving in a practi- 
cal way instruction in journalism that shall be 
of real benefit to the pupil, and shall make him 
more valuable to any employer than he would 
be if he had spent the same time which he has 
devoted to study in the school in actual report- 
ing experience upon any large daily newspaper, 
W. H. H. 


2 


TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM. 





Your remarks in THE WRITER for July, 
touching Guy de Maupassant and his master, 
Flaubert, brought forcibly to mind an experi- 
ence I once had, which shows how training may 
be given and who can give it. I had written an 
account of the life and work of a living writer, 
setting forth what he had done, what principles 
he had advocated, and so on; when I showed 
the finished work to him, he took his pen, and, 
running over it, struck out here a phrase, there 
a clause, changed a word here, another there, 
and, with every touch, strengthened each sen- 
tence without altering the sense; turned or 
transposed a clause with immense advantage; 
struck out half a sentence, leaving the sense 
unimpaired; and, in short, by the slightest 
touches here and there, without adding a single 
sentence, he greatly improved the whole. 

This is the man, thought I, to show young 
journalists how to write! Here is a teacher of 
clear, condensed, attractive English writing, 
who, in a school of journalism, would be worth 
a troop of ordinary teachers. Few schoolmas- 


.ters, you know, can themselves write well; not 


because they have not the ability, but because 
they have not the practice, to acquire this art. 

Now, here is the point I wish to make: There 
are teachers enough, so called, but few who are 
masters of the art of writing; few whocan show 
others how to arrange, condense, and simplify 
work done for a newspaper. Consequently, if 
ever a school of journalism is to be established 
and carried on with success, the teachers therein 
must be practiced writers. 

The gentleman of whom! have spoken has 
acquired his mastery by long practice, and most 
young writers will have to learn in the same way 
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until such masters as he can be secured for 
their school. But he earns in a week more 
money than most schoolmasters earn in a month ; 
and nobody would expect him to become a 
teacher for less than he can earn as a writer. 
Yet I do not doubt that even this gentleman 
could be secured for a professorship of jour- 
nalism if he could gain as good a living at it as 
he does at writing. So you see the success of 
a school of journalism is, after all, reduced to a 
matter of money. 


Robert Waters. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


>. 


QUERIES. 


I am a story-writer, and should like to learn 
to draw well enough to make simple illustra- 
tions for my stories in the Youth's Companion, 
Golden Days, and other papers. I possess 
some talent in that line, but have never had any 
instruction whatever. Can you tell me of any 
book, or course of printed instruction in drawing, 
which, with careful study and practice, would 
enable me to learn without the aid of a teacher? 
As we have the “ Piano without a Master,” the 
idea has occurred to me that there may be such 
a book as “ Drawing without a Master.” 


C. B. M. 

[ “Elements of Perspective,” by A. Perley 
(40c.), and “ Hints for Pupils in Drawing,” by 
Helen M. Knowlton ($1.00), are good books for 
writers who would like elementary hints about 
making their own illustrations. Walter Smith’s 
series of drawing books is alsogood. The Art 
A mateur has been running a series of articles on 
illustration, containing many valuable sugges- 
tions. The Writer Publishing Company will 
mail any of these publications on receipt of 
price. Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
WRITER can suggest other useful works on this 
topic. — W. H. H.] 


Is there such a word as “curios”? I have 
seen the word in various and numerous news- 
paper articles recently, once in Harper's Bazar, 
but as yet I have found elsewhere no authority 
for it. Is the use of the word sufficiently gen- 
eral co render it “ safe ” English ? E. E. 

[ The Century dictionary explains “curios ” 
as “ apparently short for ‘ curiosity,’” and defines 
it as “originally, an object of virtu or article 
of bric-4-brac, brought from China or the far 
East; now, any bronze, or piece of old china or 


of bric-4-brac in general, especially such as are 
rare or curious: as, a collection of curios.” — 
W. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Perhaps some young writers would like to 
know how I make my stories, so I will tell them. 
First, I take a few sheets of paper and write at 
the head of one, “ Synopsis of novel”; on another 
page, “ Characters,” with description of form 
and disposition opposite each ; on another page, 
“ Act I.,” which will contain at least two scenes. 
I divide the entire synopsis thus into about five 
acts, with at least two scenes apiece. The 
whole story will contain three “ situations,” as I 
call them, one to open, or, rather, end, the first 
scenes; one in the middle; one at the end. All 
these I describe accurately, and then fill in the 
whole. I have been an amateur actress for 
years, and find this an easy way of writing. I 
never introduce any character that does not have 
something to do with the plot, if but to make a 
background for asetscene. This plan will save 
a waste of words, and make a more readable 
article. Kate Lee Ferguson. 


GREENVILLE, Miss. 
—s 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


( Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 


“ Rendition.” — “ Render” is from the Latin 
‘*reddo,” and means, primarily, to give back, but 
in English is just as correctly used meaning to 
give up, or to give out. E. E. Hill. 


Provipence, R. I. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Art or Pogtry. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Professor A!bert S. Cook. 303 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1892. 

The poetical treatises on the art of poetry by 
Horace, Vida, and Boileau are included in this 
volume, together with the translations by Howes, 
Pitt, and Soame. The translation in each case 
occupies the upper part of the page, and the 
original text the lower part. Professor Cook's 
introduction is brief, and is followed by illustra- 
tive comments on the three authors and their 
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translators, taken from the works of various 
editors and critics. The notes are partly origi- 
nal and partly selected, and a good index closes 
the volume. The book is a useful one, and may 
be studied to advantage by any student of the 
literary art. W. H. H. 


Aw Encuisn Grammar. Abridged from ‘‘ Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar,”’ by Professor W. D. Whitney. By Mrs. 
Sara E. Lockwood, 253 pp. Cloth, 80 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1892. 

Whitney’s “ Essentials of English Grammar” 
has long been a standard ‘book. This adapta- 
tion of it is intended for the use of students who 
are not of sufficient maturity to use with advan- 
tage the original work. tt is simple, plain, 
straightforward, and practical, and any one who 
needs to study English grammar will find it 
to be a very useful and satisfactory work. 

W. H. H. 

A Primer or Encuisn Verse, Cxieriy in Its ASstTuetic 
AND OrGanic Cuaractrr. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 
232 pp. Cloth, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1892. 

The title of Professor Corson’s book is mis- 
leading. It is not a primer of English verse so 
much as it is a study of English verse with 
especial view toits zsthetic and organic nature; 
and while the student will get many valuable 
hints and suggestions from the book, the be- 
ginner in verse-writing will not find in it the 
special primary instruction that he needs. It is 
rather a book for students of literature and for 
those who have already mastered the primary 
principles of verse writing, and such readers 
will find it suggestive, inspiring, and scholarly 
throughout. W. H. H. 


Essays 1v Miniature. By Agnes Repplier, 217 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 
Miss Repplier is one of the brightest essay- 
ists of the present day and a living refutation 
of the calumny that no woman is ever the pos- 
sessor of a complete sense of humor. Her con- 
tributions to periodical literature are always 
timely, entertaining, and full of interest, and this 
collection of her essays will be welcomed by 
very many readers. “Our Friends, the Books,” 
“Trials of a Publisher,” “ The Oppression of 
Notes,” “Conversations in Novels,” “A Short 
Defence of Villains,” “ Children in Fiction,” 
and “The Novel of Incident” are the titles of 
some of her papers, and theré is not one among 
all those included in the volume that is not well 
worth reading. W. H. H. 


ANaAcytics oF Literature. A manual for the objective study 
of English prose and poetry. By Profes-or L. A. Sherman. 
468 pp. Cloth, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 183. 

Professor Sherman's book is not a fascinating 
‘one. In his preface he implies that students 
under his direction who study English litera- 
ture in accordance with the processes set forth 
in his text-book become enthusiastic in their 
work, but, if that is so, the personal magnetism 


of the instructor must be largely the reason for 
their enthusiasm; for, to be frank about it, the 
book itself is insufferably dull. In the chapters. 
on “Literary Sentence Length in English 
Prose” and * The Weight of Styles” are given 
the results of a great deal of laborious word- 
counting by Professor Sherman, — presumably 
with the assistance of his pup‘ls,— and from the 
figures given we learn that in 500 sentences by 
Spenser the average number of words in a sen- 
tence is 49.82; in 500 sentences by Macaulay 
the average is 22.45; in 500 by Channing, 25.73; 
and in 500 by Emerson, 20.58. The average 
number of words in 2,225 sentences by De 
Quincey is 33.25. The importance of all this, 
however, does not seem to be at all commensu- 
rate with its undoubted truth. W. H. H. 


Birp-pom. By Leander S. Keyser. Cloth, $1.00 


Boston: D, Lothrop Company. 

“ There are many persons whose minds need 
to be awakened to an appreciation of nature,” 
says Mr. Keyser, in the opening chapter of 
“ Bird-dom,” “ and that is one of the purposes 
of this unpretending volume.” That the book 
will fulfil this purpose, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Mr. Keyser is an ardent lover of 
nature, and his descriptions of his own expe- 
rience in bird-study are so attractive that they 
are sure to inspire others to follow his example. 
His observations have been chiefly in Ohio, but 
his suggestions regarding methods apply to all 
localities, and, of course, many of the birds that 
he describes are found everywhere in the United 
States. Writers generally might profitably 
make a special study of bird-dom, training them- 
selves thereby to habits of close observation, 
and increasing their descriptive powers. How 
many writers, for example, could hear so much 
or distinguish what they hear so well as Mr. 
Keyser, in this description of what he calls 
“bird song and bird prattle,” heard while sit- 
ting beneath the trees one April day at the bor- 
der of a piece of woodland: “The turtle doves 
are cooing their soft, faraway lays; the blue- 
jays are trilling in their explosive way, or calling 
plaintively; the robins—how many I cannot 
tell— are carolling in a transport; the tufted 
titmice are sounding their bugles; the meas- 
ured roundelays of the wood-sparrows fall 
sweetly on the ear; the stentorian reveille of 
the oitenategel woodpeckers is heard, min- 
gling with their affectionate chattering in the 
trees; a chewink sings in a brush-heap; the 
sweet quaver of the white throated sparrows 
runs like a thread of silver through the weft of 
song; Carolina wrens are having a vocal revel; 
cardinal grossbeaks and meadow-larks are flut- 
ing; the nut-hatches furnish the alto for the 
anthem; a song sparrow plays several varia- 
tions on his harp, and a brown thrush breaks 
forth in so rich a strain that he must be awarded 
the palm in the winged orchestra.” “Bird-dom” 


226 pp. 
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is a welcome addition to the literature to which 

Bradford Torrey, John Burroughs, Maurice 

Thompson, Charles C. Abbott, and Olive 

Thorne Miller have made such fascinating con- 

tributions. W. H. H. 

One Hunprep Lessons in Business. 
ioo0 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Eaton’s book is divided into three parts, 
the first entitled “One Hundred Lessons in 
Business”; the second, “Short Cuts in Fig- 
ures”’; and the third, “ How to Write a Good 
Business Letter.” Itis full of practical sug- 
gestions, and more than one among the rules 
given is worth the whole price of the book. 
Until further notice the publishers of the Book- 
keeper, Detroit, will give a year’s subscription 
to the Bookkeeper and a copy of “ One Hundred 
Lessons in Business,” both for only seventy- 
five cents. W. H. H. 


By Seymour Eaton. 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Government Scrap-books.— It was not until 
after 1 had been engaged in literary work for 
several years that 1 discovered what excellent 
scrap-books the United States government 
makes for writers’ use. They are not marked 


“Scrap-book” upon the back, or in gilt letters, 


with a graceful scroll, upon the side. Some of 
them bear ponderous titles, such as “ Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor,” “ Report of the 
Director of the Mint,” etc., but I think they 
must be really designed for scrap-books, since 
very many of them are so excellently adapted 
for scrap-book purposes and so manifestly with- 
out value for any other use. A paternal govern- 
ment kindly prints these books on good, strong 
paper, and issues them, firmly bound in plain 
black cloth, in large editions. They may be 
had for the asking; sometimes well-meaning 
congressmen even force them upon their con. 
stituents, and the government pays all the 
freight. They are of just the right size usually 
to take two columns in width of newspaper 
printed matter on each page; and when every 
other page has been neatly torn out with the 
tin strip which all writers use in dissecting their 
check-books, the result is a scrap-book excel- 
lent and admirable in all respects. I usually 
adorn the back of each volume that I use with 
a white-paper label, covering all the govern- 
ment’s gilt, and marked with the name of the 
topic to which the clippings in the book all re- 
late. The different volumes of my set are of 


nearly uniform size, and look well in orderly 
array upon my shelves. When the clippings 
have been pasted in, the dismal array of tedious 
Statistical tables is mercifully buried out of 
sight, excepting in the case of clippings from 
which I am likely to want to cut sections for 
use in copy some day, and which are accord- 
ingly pasted on only one side of the leaf. In 
that case, I make ita point never to compare 
critically the interesting printed matter which 
1 paste on the right-hand pages with the unin- 
teresting details with which the government 
has soiled the left-hand pages. In this way I 
avoid hurting the feelings of the government 
and save myself from pain. Of course, there 
are some public documents which it would be 
desecration to use in such a way, but they are 
very few. Some documents, too, are of incon- 
venient size. In the main, however, the gov- 
ernment scrap-books are deserving of the 
heartiest approval, especially because they are 
so cheap. They cost the government a few 
million dollars annually, I believe, but those of 
them that I have used have cost me seldom 
even so much as a postal card, and never a re- 
gretful pang. J. Ww. 


Lows tt, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of Tok Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention THs Wrtrer when they write.) 


How Gtapstong Works. Mrs. Mary Drew. 
Companion (10 c. ) for August 17. 

A Girv’s Recotviections or Dickens. 
ley Latimer. Lifppincott's (25 c. ) for September. 

Don’t. To Younc Contrisutors. F. M. B. Lippin- 
cott’s (25 c. ) for September. 

PLAY-WRITING FROM AN AcTor’s Point oF Virw. W. H. 
Crane. North American Review (s50c. ) for September. 

A Tuackeray Manuscript In Harvarp COoLLEeGce 
Liprary. T. R. Sullivan. With a fac-simile. Scridmer’s 
(25 c. ) for September. 

Nores Asout Ipsen. C. M. Waage. Californian (125 c. ) 
for September. 

Paciric Coast WomAn’s Press ASSOCIATION. 
Parkhurst. Californian (25 c.) for September. 

Tue Bacon-SHakespgare Case. Rev. M. J. Savage, 
General Marcus J. Wright, L. L. Lawrence, William E. Shel- 
don, George Makepeace Towle, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Arena (50 c. ) for September. 

Mora AND ImmoRAL Literature. Rev. Howard Mac- 
Queary. Arena (50 c. ) for September. 


Youth's 


Elizabeth Worme- 


E. T. Y. 
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Ratex Watpo Emerson. With portrait. 
Cheney. Chautauquan (25 c.) for September. 

Tue Musicat Journauist. George B. Armstrong. Music 
( 30. ) for September. 

Books AND Reapers In Pustic Lisraries. C. B. Til- 
linghast. Forum (50 c. ) for September. 

Tue Literary AssociaATION oF BERKSHIRE. 
James Tucker Cutler. 
September. 

NewSpaper Censorsuip 1n Turkey. P. 
Printers’ Ink (10 c.) for August 16. 

JouRNALISM AND ADVERTISING IN INDIA. 
Kapurthala. 


John Vance 


Illustrated. 
New England Magazine (25. ) for 


M. Ayvad. 


Tie Rajah of 
Printers’ Ink (10 ¢.) for August 2. 

Bit Nys. With portrait and phrenograph. 
Sizer. Phrenological Journal (15 c. ) for September. 

Horace Greevay. With portrait. 
(10¢. ) for August +7. 

THe Mawnacinc Epitor. 
Journalist (10 c. ) for August 17 

Forrest MorGan (editor of the Travelers’ Record). FE. 
H.M. Weekly Journalist (10c. ) for August 31. 

HINTs TO PROOF-READERS. 
for August. 

Tue Cotor Press For Newspaper PrinTina. 
J. Kelly J/nland Printer for September. 

How Music is Printep. Frank S. Freeman. 
Companion (10¢. ) for August 24. 

Some Poputar Present-pay AvuTHors. With portraits 
of Thomas Hardy, Robert Louis Stevenson, I. 
Alphonse Daudet, and T W. 
views (25. ) for August. 

A Pvea for VerticaL Writixc. 
ples. A. F. Newlands. 
September. 

Tue New Era in Letters. Arthur Waugh. 
from National Review in Eclectic ( 45 c.) for August. 

Soctat Moratity anv Hypocrisy 1n Fiction. Young 
E, Allison. Fetier’s Southern Magazine (25. ) for August. 

Uncnastity in Fiction. Joshua W. Caldwell. Fetter’s 
Southern Magazine (25. ) for August 

Kipttnc’s Genius Herepitary. 
Chaperone (25¢. ) for September. 

Tue Western AssociaTiON oF Writers. 
Adams Sawyer. Chaferone (25 c. ) for August. 

Joseph Bo McCutracu. With portrait. 
Nevins. Phonographic Magazine for August 15 

Evra Wueeier WItcox. 
Nelson Sizer. 


Nelson 
Weekly Journalist 
Julius Chambers. Weekly 
American Bookmaker ( 25 ¢. ) 
William 
Youth s 


Zangwill, 


Higeinson. Review of Re- 


With illustrative exam- 
Penman’s Art Journal (10¢c.) for 


Reprinted 


Malcolm McPherson. 


Harriet 
Frank E. 
With portrait and phrenograph. 


Phrenological Journal (15. ) for August 


NOTES. 


NEWS AND 


Popular Astronomy is a new periodical 
which is to be published monthly at Northfield, 
Minn., and the first number of which is dated 
September, 1893. Astronumical topics will be 
treated in it in a popular way, in language 
wholly untechnical, and by good writers. 

Alfred Butler Starey, for the last seven years 
editor of Harper's Young People, is dead. 
Since his illness began Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart has been editing the paper. 


One of the literary features of Scribner's for 
September is T. R. Sullivan’s account of the 
original manuscript of Thackeray’s “ Round- 
about Papers,” which is now in the Harvard 
college library. A number of new and interest- 
ing paragraphs have been found in this orig'nal 
manuscript which are not in the published 
works of Thackeray. 


As an illustration of the way in which money 
is paid to writers as soon as they acquire a repu- 
tation, it is asserted that the September Cosmo- 
politan contains less than 8,000 words, for which 
$1,666 was paid. Ex-President Harrison, Mark 
Twain, and William Dean Howells are the three 
contributors whose work commands such a price. 
The publishers explain how it is possible to sell 
the Cosmopolitan at twelve and a half cents a 
copy by their announcement that the Christmas 
edition will exceed 200,000 copies, and that, in 


‘consequence of these large editions, they are 


enabled to raise the advertising rates from $200 
to $300 a page — fifty dollars a page more than 
has ever been charged by any of the leading 
magazines in this country. 

“The Bronté Family,’ by Dr. William 
Wright, to be published with illustrations by 
D. Appleton & Co., contributes absolutely fresh 
information to the history of the Bronté family, 
and presents certain romances of family history 
almost as strange and thrilling as anything in the 
novels of the gifted sisters. 


One of the compositors of THE WRITER has 
added to the list of typographical euriosities by 
setting up the sentence, “Ingenuousness, thy 
name is man,” in Mr. Melcher’s article in the 
present number of THE WRITER, in an amended 
form, as follows: “Ingenious mess, thy name 
is man.” 


Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, in her article on 
Daniel Defoe in the September Century, says 
that Defoe was fifty-eight years oid when “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” was written, and that he was 
then a man who had fallen and failed, and had 
made but little of his life. 


The Boston Globe published August 27 the 
first full-page zinc etching picture ever made in 
one piece and put through a fast newspaper 
press. It was an advertising cut, and the idea 
was originated by Frank B. Stevens, of Boston- 





